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| It is our impression that the farmers of 
|New England do not make use of green 








\CLOVER AS A GREEN MANURE| THE NEW COMMISSIONER OF 


AGRICULTURE. 
We notice that the President of the 


Oficial Organ of the N. B. Agricultural Society | manures as much as they might do with! United States has appeinted as Commis- 


| profit. 
| states, a great deal of clover is sown to be 
| Opposite the New Post Office,] | ploughed while in blossom, for the express 
BOSTON. | purpose of enriching the land, and simply 

GEO. NOY BS,.Propricterand Publisher | because there is no known way of enriching 
the land so cheap, and so sure of good re- 


sults, except of course, stable manure, which 


[S8URD WEEKLY AT “ PLOVOHMAN BUILDING,” 
No. 45 Milk Street, (cor. Devonshire St, 
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pot n advance. Single copies Six Cants. 
aa No paper discontinued except at the option of | is never to be had in sufficient quantity. We 
sher, until all arrearages are paid. : 7 
se The PLovowMan offers great advantages to | are told by the chemists that clover has the 
. ts circulation is large, and among the 2 “ M 
active and intelligent portion of the community. | property of absorbing from the air the nitro- 
enusor ADVERTISING.—One square, of eightlines, | S°" which it feeds wpon and that wheat and 
0, $1.00; each subsequent insertion, 50 cts. | corn and all the grain crops have not this 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. | power, but must absorb it by their roots| 
any person orders his paper discontinued, he | alone_of course the clover can not be ex- 
sy al! arrearages, or the publisher may continue 


til payment is made, and collect the whole | pected to add anything to the mineral ele-| 
. whether it is taken from the office or not. | | 
2 A ng to law, papers may be forwarded | ments of the soil—these, the potash, and 
: . an explicit order of a discontinuance is received ; . . 
a > tateen ten im Gultneninen on ont teen the phosphates, and lime, must be added if de- 
hey are deposited, he is accountable for / ficient : but the most expensive of all the ar- | 
he orders « discontinuance and pays| | . “ 
what is | ticles needed for manuring is the nitrogen— | 
ex Vostage on the Provemman is 20 cents a year | 
nited States 
Editorial, 





| but we can raise it in aclover crop at less 
| than half the cost, and besides, the clover 
| will reach its long tap roots into the subsoil, | 
enriching and meilowing it in a way we can | 


FARMERS’ WANTS. 

r not easily accomplish in any other way—| 
such are the teachings of science, and as 
true science and practise always agree, we 
find the best farmers acting upon these prin- 


ng many blessings peculiar tc his 
ailing the farmer is subject also to many 
eds not felt by those in other walks of life 


You need only take up the last newspaper; . = " 
‘ | ciples, and sowing clover as a preparation 


|for wheat orcorn. It is thus and thus only 
that the exhausted farms of central New| 
York have been brought up to somethiug | 
like their virgin fertility. Why will not the 
same practice apply to New England? Is 
there anything in the nature of our climate 
that makes the clover crop more uncertain 
than in New York? We think not. Is the 
market for clover hay so good in New Eng- 
| land that the farmer can afford to sell his 
Chief among the inevitable wants of the | 
| hay and buy manures? Perhaps so, but we 
fear the too common practice is to sell the 
' . hay and to forget to buy the manures, and 
anions are the few hired men he can | 
| then we hear of run out farms for sale, and 
farming in New England don’t pay. 


| some writer (probably not a farmer) 

ging in rhapsodies upon the bliss of 

try life. No doubt a farmer's life is 
e and healthful, and we hope that 





farmers appreciate these facts and are 
ed and 


thankful for the blessings of | 
it the farmer’s life is not without 





peculiar wants, and to these we would call 
a little attention in the hope of supplying 


i HG CN aI A OCIS 


such small measure as we can. 


ris his want of intercourse with his 


en; he is by necessity a half hermit ; 


employ -perhaps foreigners, cer- 


Farm- 
. | ers, it is your duty to make it pay! You can’t 
must work day after day, with them | : y — pe) 

: . | do it by keeping in the old ruts of your fath- 


n of little intellect or culture , with 


8 must 


york day after day, and wh : : 
Mepre h as aki po |ers; the railroad and the telegraph bring 


the fertile fields of the Great West to our 


| put away, there is in general 
al , .». | Very doors, and we must make use only of 
position left to indulge in social in- . 


\ 
the best of means in our power to recover 
tercourse with the neighbors; they are too/ tie 
, | the fertility of our farms. 


walk, and the horses | 
| 


for an easy » e pe ° 
, We invite those who have had practical 


experience in the use of clover or rye or 
buckwheat, pioughed under as a preparation 
for grain crops, to write us for the benefit of 
other farmers the details of their experience; | 
don't be afraid to give us a detailed account | 


e too tired to drive. So our far- 
sits down and goes to sleep almost as 


red limbs are fairly stretched 





fortable position. Such habits are 


not conducive to a healthy and happy state 


of mind At the busy of harvest 


season 
o} “ of you ings. Le 7 
ney are apt to be indulged in so uch as to|°! YOU doings. Let us hear when the clover 


he difRen! “ares, seed was sown ? How much seed to the acre? | 
e difficult to change 


in the more leisure 


Whether plaster was used? How much | 
plasterand when applied ? When the clover 
was ploughed under? Whether or not the | 
| result was satisfactory in improving the land, 
Please also state the character of the land, 
whether sandy plain, or stony hillside, or 
| gravelly knoll. Any other details that may 
occur to you should be stated in full; such 
as whether one crop of clover was cut for 
hay and the aftermath ploughed under, or 
whether the first crop in June was ploughed 
under. 


seasons of the year. The occasions of social 
gathering among farmers are much less fre- 
t than formerly. We hear our fathers 
with glowing words of the husking bee 
and the house raising and the apple bee and 
r festive occasions of rural mirth and 
xed with hard work. 


nm 


lyn They are not 


now and we need something 


eir place. The farmers’ club is a 
very g in its season, and we hope 
four readers belong to one and make . 
It is only by comparing the varied 
experience of different farmers that we can 
ae ; ; : arrive at true results which will be a safe 
/pportunity or time for anything in the | guide in practice. Don't fail to write what 


way except his newspaper. you know by experience and that only. 


THE WHORTLEBERRY. 


it at this season of long days and 


nights and heavy toil, the farmer has 








en try, as best we can, and as we 





: ways hav to make this a social paper ; it pen 
‘ hat it serves to bring together in a| The whortleberry seems to b> attracting 
: measure the distant workers of the farm for | sme attention as a garden fruit as will be 
8 il chat, without the inconvenience or | BOticed by an extract given below. This | 
xpense of a long journey. We cordially | berry is well worthy of attention, but 80 | 
e you to write anything in your daily | /ong as it grows in such abundance and ex- | 
experience that 1 nk of daily interest to | cellence in the wild state we doubt if it will 
her farmers, and invite you also to ask for | D€ profitable to cultivate it; the cultivated | 
ny information you may need in regard to | berry would have to be improved very much 
: iny per f farm management. The com- |i" quality to command a high price when 
tions of practical farmers are always good wild fruit sells in great abundance at 
st valuable matter in any paper, they |}about eight cents per quart or less. The 
“with practical details, familiar to the | high swamp blueberry 1s much the largest 
in Who comes face to face with difficulties | 2nd best of the wild sorts in Massachusetts, 
mes them. The editor can select | ®9d should be used in any attempt at im- 
tems of news or general interest as he | provement. There is, however, a strong 


kaw 


| be interesting and useful, but to | probability chat the whortleberry pastures 
\ truly useful and practical paper | Of Massachusetts will ere long be occupied 
t rely very largely upon the assistance | by cattle and sheep, and in view of such a 
cal men. We are well aware that | change, we hope to see those who have lei- 
men very often find a difficulty in ex- sure and taste for such work, try what can 
pressing themselves clearly and correctly in | be done to improve and cultivate this berry. 
g. But if they really have anything Ifany of the correspondents of the Plough- 
rth saying they need not be prevented by | ™an can contribute information on this sub- 
iny deficiency in education or by want of | ject we shall be glad to hear from them. 
n writing—say what you have to | In answer to a question in the Country 
‘imply as if talking to a neighbor, and if | Gentleman asking for information in regard 
‘red or busy to write yourself get some | to the improvement of this berry by culti- 
* member of the family to write for you, | Vation and hybridizing, Mr. F. R. Elliott 
‘write by all means if you have anything | Writes as follows : 
to say, write as a duty to your fellow work-| , “ Your goaneapendont mentions certain 
ers who may be helped anc ‘ j} features of improvement that I have of- 
an tell ete ~~ apg » fa i, coe about, mt Nome & ie c 


| wild fruit, few know of and appreciate it 

ge and recreation after the monotonous | for the reason they were foreign ion not na. 

‘tne of daily life onthe farm. tive. The whortleberry is a native of wild 

sat almost barren rocky soils. There is a hi : 

» » gh 

PLANT CABBAGES. whortleberry that grows larger in size of 

Now is the time to ost eros berry, and of a bluish rather than the black 
Winter use. The 

sown the first wee 


Sa 


y 


A 


r 


plants for | 


cast of color of fruit which belongs to the 
seed should have been 


common sort. I have often ho some in- 


“or *k in June and the plants telligent man would take hold of both of 
should now be of good 8ize for plantin, oe oe -_ YO Sodiliee on, - 
They — be set as late as July 20th A — ~~ a — “4 pong = em ner 
piece of land b . posure to sun, (so long as its roots were 


from which a crop of early 
Just been take 


| n, OF apy vacant land 
'$ not too dry and gravelly and that has 


mulched with leaves, rocks and moss), to the 
size of the bluish one, and at the same time 
bring up the black bush half way to the size 


peas has 


that 





not been planted with cab of the blue one. 

for two years bef mag age or turnips Your correspondent says that in Michigan 

ena crore will do; rather stiff,|*md New Jersey they wad fruit of larger 
*P loam is the best. size than elsewhere. have been long ac- 


If not in strong : : i 
, uainted with fruits and have corre 

! have & good dressing T think, in every state in the Usion werk 
oughed in, and some wood | have no record from them of any new or 
larger sorts than the common varieties of 
New England. If your correspondent de- 
sires to get seeds, let him send to parties he 
knows to gather berries of the largest and 
best they know, and send him a pint of each 
in a can; also ask them to send a small bush 
of each by mail, wrapped in moss and to 
cut back. Plant these in a shaded bank, 
free from any drip, in light loamy soil and 
mulch it. Break the berries with the fingers 
and wash out the pulp, then put the seeds 
into fine charcoal and fine, clean sand, and 
keep them in place where the temperature is 
not below 38 deg. or 40 deg., until early 
Spring (say March) then sow them in a 
shaded frame, with a gentle bottom heat, 
until they show growth, then give them the 
mo g and evening sun, but not at mid- 
day Trans 


amt ‘he land shoul 
of fine Manure, pl 
: a = i me sowed along the rows. The 
Th > —— 3 1-2 feet or 4 feet apart 
‘umheads meed 2 feet between 
in the row, and the Savoy 
If the weather is dry at time of 
he plants should be well wet when 
2? Pouring a little water into the hole, 
Pe. Oe large leaves wrung off at about half 
— length; this latter is an important 
we “s it prevents excessive evaporation 
om the leaves and consequent wilting. 
' Cabbages will not do well on a freshly 
urned sod, -inless it was ploughed the fall 
Previous; sod that was ploughed in spring 
or summer is too porous and suffers from 


tting, + 


set, by ne 
f 








good, about fifteen will fill a bbl.; the small | “**"?" 
ones and the outside leaves will make a 
dainty bit for the hens and cows in cold weath- 
er; go if You are within easy reach of a city 
market don't omit *o t 

at any rate plant a an Pte ae 
your family and hens. 


stirred into the water just before 








i plant into a rocky border 
Grouth too much. Cabbages are sold in|\loam and bro: boulder-atone, sad ‘awe 
winter at about one dollar per bbl.; when with loaves. should like hie White Whor- 


A Goop Dring roa Hor Weatuer. — 
Much better than the common mixture of 
molasses and ginger, is a little oatmeal 


It is wonderfully strengthening in the hot 


In New York and other middle | ,ionerof Agriculture, Gen. Wm. G. Leduc, of 


peng He is, according to the Wash- 
ington Star, a graduate of Kenyon College, 
Ohio, the President’s Alma Mater, and has 
lived in Minnesota since 1856. The Star 
says that he possesses scientific attainments 
jand much practical knowledge of agricul- 
}ture. He was nota general in the army. 
but served as a quartermaster and was bre- 
vetted a brigadier-general along with many 
other quartermasters at the close of the war. 
He has been engaged to some extent in rail- 
road operations, and was concerned in the 
construction company connected with the 
Northern Pacific Railroad enterprise. Gen- 
eral Leduc has been in Washington much of 
the time since the 4th of March as an appli- 
cant for office, but his name has not been 
mentioned in connection with the Commis- 


| 





| we can buy it in the chemical salts known |sionership of Agriculture with sufficient 
as nitrate of soda, or sulphate of ammonia ; | prominence to get into the newspapers. His 


nomination does not seem to have been 
brought about by political influence, and is 
probably owing to the President’s personal 
fiiendship for bim and faith in his abi'ity to 
manage the Agricultural Department. 

We trust that the new Commissioner will 
endeavor to raise the Department of Agri- 
culture to a position which will command 
the respect of the country. He has the op- 
portunity with the liberal appropristions at 
his command, to do a great deal of useful 
work, for the great interest he is to repre- 
sent. 


Questions & Answers, 


ee 





LICE ON CHERRY TREES. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

Will you please inform me through the 
Ploughman the best method of getting rid 
of black lice upon the leaf of the cherry 
tree ? Them truly, A. N. E. 


The black aphis will yield toan application 
of whale oil soap dissolved in water and 
sprinkled on the leaves by means of a sy- 
ringe or Whitman’s fountain pump. Tobac- 
co water will probably answer as well—a 
weak decoction of tobacco leaves or stems 
made by steeping in hot water so as to have 
the color of weak tea. The whale oil soap is 
rather troublesome to dissolve and should 


| be diluted with a good deal of water.—[Ep. 


a —-— 


GARGET. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


I have a very promising three year old 
Jersey heifer that for the last three weeks 
has given bloody milk in one quarter of the 
bag, and this morning one of the others did. 
What is the cause and what the remedy? 
There does not seem to te much swelling or 
inflammation ; twice it has been thick and 
clotted; very hard to milk. One of my 
neighbors has one that loses a good deal of 
her milk in laying down; she milks very 
easy. Is there any help for her? Please 
answer through the Ploughman, and oblige 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


Your heifer is probably afflicted with gar- 
get or inflammation of the udder. This dis- 


lease is difficult to cure, prevention being 


better than remedy as in most other diseases. 
The preventive measures are to avoid feed- 
ing too much corn meal or other heating 
grain, and to avoid sudden changes in diet. 
The best remedy is to feed green fodder and 
shorts, and to bathe the udder freely with cold 
water two or three times a day. A mild 
dose of Epsom salts is sometimes used when 
green fodder is not to be had, but at this 


know of no remedy for the cow that loses 

her milk, except to. milk her often, three 

times a day if needed.—[Eb. 

TO CONVERT CIDER INTO 
VINEGAR. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

I have several barrels of old cider, which 
I wish to turn to vinegar. Will you please 
give me, through the Ploughman, directions 
for the same, and oblige A READER. 
Taunton, June 30th, 1877. 

To convert cider into vinegar requires 
exposure to the air for a considerable time. 
Commonly the cider barrels are placed under 
the shade of a fence or shed and left with 
the Lungs open, a gallon or two of old vine- 
gar with some of the “ mothers,” or sediment 
of an old cask having been stirred in. This 
is a slow process and requires from one to 
two years to make good vinegar. The con- 
version will be hastened and finished in 
a few weeks by frequently pouring over 
the cider from one barrel to another, or 
by blowing air into the barrels by means 
of a piece of half inch tubing inserted into 
the bung nearly to the bottom of the barrels, 
or by causing the cider to trickle slowly over 
beech wood shavings in a cask arranged for 
the purpose as is practised by the manufac- 
turers of vinegar on a large scale. Probably 
where only a few barrels are to be converted 
it would not pay to fit up a cask in this way, 
but one of the previous methods would be 
preferable.—[Ep. 





SETTING MILK. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
In your extract from my recent letter to 


milk setting, &c.,in to-day’s Ploughman, 
you make me say in regard to Mr. Cooley’s 
system of setting milk, “Those who are 
obliged to use ice do so with advantage in 
this system,” which is precisely the reverse 
of what I did say. I said “at a disadvan- 
tage.” 

I have made many experiments, had many 
more made by others, and have consulted 
many persons who practice refrigeration in 


of ice. 





'and heavy work of haying—try it. 


0. 
Georgia, Vi., June 30, 1877. 


the Vountry Gentleman, on the subject of 


the arts,and the invariable result has been 
that there is found to be a large waste of 
ice in extracting heat through the interven- 
tion of water, the water itself parting 
with a considerable amount of heat to the 
destruction of the ice. “ I have given months 
of time at no inconsiderable expense to an 
attempt to overcome the difficulty of exces- 
sive waste of ice, in all the old systems of 
setting and ccoling milk and believe I have 
fully succeeded. I hope to be able in a very 
short time to give the public the benefit of 
my studies ina system of setting milk, by 
which those having water may utilize it to the 
full as a cooling agent, which has never yet 
been accomplished as my experiments fully 
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MAINE. 
ITS ADAPTABILITY TO DAIRYING. 


BY J. W. LANG, 
Secretary of the Maine Dairymen's Association. 
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FENCING 

Is an item of no small consideration to the 
dairymen and he must erect and maintain 
fences unless it be that he practices whole 
soiling, and this we do not believe is ever 
profitable, except near large cities where 
land is very valuable and fencing and room 
scarce. Here we have abundance of the very 
best material for fencing, and fences are 
easily constructed. Stone, wood and hedges 
can be had or grown on every farm, or very 
near to it; enough to supply all demands for 
fencing. In some places hedges and ditches 
will be found useful for fencing and in con- 
nection, as wind breaks and drains. 

Cows are more easily fence against than 
most other kinds of farm stock. This is also 
an inducement to engage in dairying, and 
dairying also requires less fencing than 
other kinds of stock husbandry. 

A good cedar stake and yoke fence, well 
put up, will last a lifetime. A good wall the 
same, either need not cost over a dollar per 
rod, outside the farmers’ own labor—often 
nothing—and pastures once well fenced with 
either are always fenced. Post and board 
fence will last very many years, and post and 
wire fence is cheaply built and does not 
harbor vermin or drift of snow. Hedges are 
easily set out and grow rapidly, soon forming 
an effectual barrier to cows. 

THE SOIL 
of Maine is quite uniform yet varies in dif- 
ferent localities from sand to clay, and from 
loam to muck or vegetable debris. There is 
a good deal of washed soil or “ made land” 
in valleys and beside streams. These lands 
known as meadows and intervales are among 
the very best grass lands we have. Swales 
with muck soil, or wet dark loam ure ahun- 
dant. Clay loam prevails along the seaboard 
and by the river courses. The soil of the 
Aroostook is a dark, coarse loam, very rich 
and productive. Naturally the soils of 
Maine are “strong” and richer than those 
of New Hampshire or Massachusetts or 
even large portions of New York. There is 
no soil in Maine so poor, but if rightly 
treated will give a crop of grass worth feed- 
ing off or cutting for hay. There is but little 
waste land that cannot be profitably utilized 
in grazing dairy cows. Many of the richest 
portions of the farms and the best grass 
lands upon them are not yet developed, hav- 
ing been considered waste and worthless- 
Swales, swamps, mucky ravines, wet low 
lying lands, wanting only the thrifty hand 
and judicious head to develope them, clear 
| them of obstructions and drain them per- 
haps of surplus water, and to reseed them to 
the proper varieties of grasses. This done 
they will become the source of rich returns 
for labor expended. 
ASSOCIATED DAIRYING. 

The factory system has encouraged the use 
of science and of skill, and now a much 
better article is produced than formerly. 
The effect has been that new markets have 
opened for our dairy products both at home 
and in foreign countries. The facilities, also, 
for the marketing of the product are much 
| better than under the old system or private 
dairy plan. The advantages in this are be- 





| season would probably not be needed. We} coming yearly more apparent. The system 


| of associated dairying has stimulated enter- 
|prise in the whole pursuit of agriculture 
wherever the system has been introduced. 
The statistics show a larger aggregate of 
farm products raised than previously, thus 
proving the general benefit resulting from 
the ‘ntroduction of the system. 

The States of New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island have 
not made great progress in associated dairy- 
ing, owing to the good home market for 
milk and butter, and the bard tash to break 
from old customs; but Maine is well oa 
the way. Four years ago a solitary cheese 
factory started under much apprehension 
and misgiving, at Strong, in Franklin Coun- 
ty, and the next year three more joined 
hands with it, located at Dixfield, Glen- 
burn and Northport. The third year, or 
two years ago, twenty more went into oper- 
ation, and now we have between fifty and 
sixty in successful operation. Such has 
been the wonderful growth of the associated 
system in Maine. 

Here we would say a word in connection 
showing the relations this system may sus- 
tain to that powerful organization that has 
also so rapidly banded together the farmers 
under its noble banner. The Grange is 
almost a necessary adjunct to the associated 
dairy. The same building can, often now 
does, contain the Grange hall, as well as the 
work and curing rooms of the cheese factory 
company. The one strengthens the other. 
They go hand in hand. The one supplies 
the head the otherthe hand. Together they 
are invincible, and form one complete whole. 

So far we have had only cheese factories 
on the associated plan. The associated sys- 
tem embraces not only this but the making 
of butter and the condensing of milk. The 
time is not distant when we shall have 
creameries, or butter factories, and also 
condensed milk factories. 

This is assumed as much as that the 
march of improvement is to be onward. 

The tendency of the times is toward co- 
operation and associated effort. The far- 
mers have been the latest and last class 
to avail themselves of its benefits and its 
capabilities were never so plainly apparent 
as now in the form of associated dairying. 
There is also another plain fact apparent to 
the keen observer, and that is that the ten- 
dency is also toward specialties. Not that 
the farmer is to devofe himself wholly to one 
thing, but that he is to make one branch 
fer A shall cluster as auxiliaries 
arm 
~ Sey * c I 
England agriculture we recognize first one 








We publish this week an engraving of 
some very fine Berkshire swine bred by Mr. 
I. N. Barker, of Thorntown, Ind. Mr. B. 
makes the breeding of Berkshires a specialty, 
and his stock is from some of the best ani- 


mals of this breed, both in this country and 
in England. His stock is bred with the 





BRED BY I. 


N. BARKER, 


BERKSHIRE SWINE.---‘‘HOOSIER LADY” AND TWO OF HER PICS. 





OF THORNTOWN, INDIANA. 


greatest care, skill and judgment, and his first premium as the best sow and sucking 


success is attested by the favor in which his | pigs. 


stock is held. 
Queen,” weighing 
ing pigs, have been exhibited by him at six 
Fairs, winning $178 in cash premiums. She 
won the first premium in her class at the 
Indiana State Fair in 1872, and also the 


His famous sow, “ Black State Fair again in 1873. 
700 pounds, and her suck- won a number of premiums inde 


| 
| 


She won the same premiums at the 
Her pigs also 
ndent of 
the mother. The sire and dam of “ Hoosier 
Lady” were both imported. She is recorded 
in the second Vol. of the American Berk- 
shire Record, her number being 1418. 
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MANURING—CHESS—MOON SIGNS. 


AN OLD FARMER’S EXPERIENCE. 





One of the editors of the Husbandman re- 
cently visited the venerable John Johnson, 
now 86 years old, and reports as follows of 
the interview : 

He seemed feeble, but at the first mention 
of farming he brightened up. Two large, 
comfortable chairs were on the porch. He 
invited me to take one of them, saying, 
George Washington has sat in that chair, 
and in this one which I occupy. They were 
——— to me by the lady in whose house 

eneral Washington stayed in New York 
during the revolution. 

Seated thus in the time-honored chair for 
over an hour I was an attentive listener to 
the learned farmer, who in his simple but 
enthusiastic manner related his experience 
and talked of farmimg. Said he: 1am up- 
words of eighty-seven years old; I have just 
given up my farm, on which I have lived 
since 1827. I purchased it soon after reach- 
iyg this country from Scotland. The coun- 
try was new, and the farm I bought was not 
thought to be valuable. The crops which it 
grew were light, and the people said I never 
could pay for it. But I did. It was fortu- 
nate for me that I had learned in the old 
country the value of manure and how to ap- 
ply it. It was fortunate, also, that I under- 
stood the advantage of draining, for I soon 
found that was the first great want of my 
farm. I sent to Scotland for = of 
tiles, and had them made here. My im 
provements through draining attracted much 
attention.” 

He continued: “I drained my farm as 
rapidly as I could meet the expense, and ap- 
plied all the manure I could make. I grew 
some splendid crops. There is too little 
manure made in this country. Our farmers 
must learn to use more manure. Draining, 
manure and clean culture are what will make 
goo| farms and produce profitable crops.” 

“ What has been your system of farming ? 
What crops have you grown principally?” 

“Wheat has been my main dependence, 
but I have grown good crops of corn. It is 
a very profitable crop. The stalks make ex- 
cellent feed for any kind of stock. My wife 
always thought she could make better butter 
from cows fed on stalks than from those 
kept on hay. My farm was a grain farm, 
and I have wintered a good deal ot stock, 
feeding up my stalks, hay and grain, and 
working my large product of straw into 
manure.” e 

“ What was your average yield of wheat ? 

“ Excepting two seasons when my crops 
were destroyed by hail, my wheat has aver- 
aged about thirty bushels to the acre. The 
best crop I ever raised was forty-two and 
one-half bushels to the acre from sixty-four 
acres. I have several times raised an aver- 
age of forty bushels. I wanted my land 
clean and rich, and pure seed. I found 
there was much chess on my farm when I 
took it, and in those days many good farm- 
ers really believed that wheat turned to 
chess. I frequently had spirited arguments 
with those who strongly maintained the ri- 
diculous theory that wheat will become 
chess. I remember meeting one farmer who 
firmly believed that oats even would turn to 
chess. So much was this question discussed 
that our State Agricultural Society appoint- 
ed a committee to make a thorough investi- 
gation and experiment. This impartial com- 
mitlee gave its verdict, and in our section 
of the State the question was pretty thor- 
oughly settled.” 

“ But,” I said, “ There are os of farm- 
ers yet who believe that chess is the product 
of wheat. Our Farmers’ Club often receives 
letters from such, and there are others who 
attach much importance to the influence of 
the moon.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Johnson, “I remember 
when I was ready to plant my first Pe of 

otatoes I went to purchase seed of a good 

armer near by. He said: 

« When are you going to plant? ” 

“Right away,” I replied; “my ground is 
ready and it is plenty late enough.” 

“You plant now and you get no pota- 
toes.” 

“ Why so? for I did not know but he 
wanted to refuse to sell me potatoes for 
some reason.” 

“Why, you must not plant now. The 
moon is not right. You should wait until 
the full moon in June,” he argued. “I re- 
marked that I had rye to do with the 
moon. The weather was dry. He lost the 
best weeks of growth, and the result was 
that I had an excellent crop while his 
amounted to but little. I havein my life 
met much of this nonsense about chess in 
the moon. You might as well expect a 
mare to bring forth a calf, or to hatch a 

from a hen’s egg, a8 to think of get- 
ting chess from wheat.” 

“But you say you knew how to epply 
manure, for you learned in Scotland. at 
was your practice ?” 

6 i always apply manure several months 
before I plo 
ties are was' 


} 


h the land. Immense quanti- 
every year by ploughing it in 
just before patting in the crops. On this 
point my friend Joseph Harris could not 
agree with me. He believes in applyi 
manure immediately before the crops. 
ile manure in the spring, and in the fall 
it on the land which I intend to plough 
corn the following spring. One great 
object I have had in piling my manure was 
to destroy all weed seeds. manure is 
handled enough all seeds will be destroyed.” 
“ How much manure did you make in a 
? ” 
“ I could, I assure you. I have gen- 


muck alone would do great good on our | 


clay lands. 
dred loads of muck every year.” 

In your effort to increase your supply of 
manure, have you ever used commercial fer- 
tilizers ?” 

“Yes, I have tried them, but in most 
cases have failed to receive benefit. I have 
used several tons of guano, and have some- 
times found quite satisfactory results, but at 
other times could see no effects from apply- 
ing it.” 

“You have always found good results 
from barnyard manure ?” 

“ Always. That is the standby, the sure 
reliance, but it would be a grand thing for 
our farming interests if we could apply chem- 
ical fertilizers with profit. I hope we shall 
find what we need. J applied some on my 
wheat last fall, leaving a strip without any. 
When I left the farm, April Ist, I could see 
no difference. But that land is very rich. 
I have some of the fertilizer left, which I 
shall apply next fall on land which is not so 
rich. { have some of the Buffalo fertilizer to 
try next fall.” 

“In preparing your ground for wheat 
have you practiced summer failowing? I 
notice that corn and wheat have been your 
principal crops.” 

“ Yes, I paid for my farm largely by sum 
mer fallowing. ‘That enabled me to raise 
good crops.” 

“ How large is your farm ?” 

“T have but a small farm left. Have sold 


all but one hundred and twelve acres. 


I used to use one or two hun-| 


Aortiquiture, 
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DEATH TO THE CURRANT WORM. 

Here is what a correspondent of the N. 
Y. Tribune has to say about managing the 
currant worm. 


The destruction of currant bushes for 
years past by worms has been the means of 
enhancing the price of that very valuable 
fruit in most markets, while with a little care 
it can be cheaply protected. It isa well- 
known fact that white hellebore is sure death 
to the currant worm, but at the same time 
many will not try it, while others apply it in 
such a way thatit is soon washed off by 
rains, or only touches the tops and outside 
leaves, leaving the inside of the bunch of 
bushes for the worms to feed upon. The 
whole secret is to apply iton the under side 
of the leaves, where the worm fastens to eat. 
To do this [ take a piece of cotton cloth 
that the powder will shake through sparing- 
ly, about ten inches square ;'put in about 
four ounces of the powder, and gather it up 
around the end of a stick alout three feet 
long, and tie it on, making a sort of bag at 
the end. I then make the application in the 
morning before the dew is off by opening the 
bunch of bushes and putting the bag, end 
down, nearly to the bottom and shaking it, 
the current of air is then upward, anu the 
leaves being damp, the powder sticks on the 











under side. If the current of air is a little 


When I was able to manage my farm myself | sideways, shake low on the wind side, on the 


I wanted a good sized one. 


I had over|outside of the bunch of bushes. 


It is not 


three hundred acres, and that was none too best to wait the appearance of the worm, 


lange. I bought my farm a little at a time. 


but doctor the bushes as soon as the blos- 


When I made the first addition to my origi- | soms are well developed and the leaves are 


nal purchase I was very lucky. 
fifty acres with house and barn for $1,500. 
The man who had owned it had kept a great 
deal of stock for over twenty years, and the 
manure was all in the barnyard. That was 
a grand thing for me. The manure enabled 
me to pay for the farm. I don’t know what 
I would have done without it.” 

“ You have told me what you considered 
a good average crop of wheat. How much 
corn can you get to the acre?” “A few 
years ago I kept an accurate account of my 
crop, and had 187 bushels of ears, 40 pounds 
to the bushel, per acre. This was an excel- 
lent crop, a little more than an average, al- 
though | used to aim to have large crops all 
the time. One year I raised 900 bushels of 
wheat and fourteen acres of corn, doing all 
ploughing, harrowing and cultivating my- 
self. I hada little help to hoe my curn, 
but I do not use a hoe any more; I do all 
the work with a horse. [ plant my corn in 
drills three feet four inches apart, getting as 
nearly as possible five wae to a foot in 
the drills. I have not planted corn in hills 
in over thirty years. A good man will plant 
seven acres a day with a drill, and the yield 
of corn will be larger and the stalks vastly 
better. The last time the corn is gone 
through, a skillful workman will with a 
plough turn a furrow so as to perfectly 
cover up and smother any weeds which 
may appear.— Farmers’ Umion. 





DAIRY FARMING AND PRACTICAL 
TRAINING IN. 


Mr. Clement Hili, British acting charge 
d’affairs at Munich, states in a recent report 
which he made to the foreign office, that in 
Bavaria great importance is attached to the 
application of sound principles in the manu- 
facture of dairy produce, and he gives an ac- 
count of a school founded seven years ago 
by the agricultural committee of the district 
of Southofen (encouraged by the promise of 
a small government grant) for the instruc- 
tion of youths in the dairy system of the 
mountain pasturage district Algan. In this 
school, practical instruction is given in all 
that contributes to the manufacture of good 
cheese and butter, such as the proper treat- 
ment of cows, milking, discrimination be- 
tween the good and the worthless kinds of 
milk, and the process it should rye oy 
The theoretical part of all this is also taught, 
as well as simple book keeping, rates of ex- 
change, and, where possible, some instruc- 
tion in veterinary art is added. The course 
lasts from March to June. Many persons 
come from Austria and neighboring aistricts 
to attend the weekly lectures. The theoreti- 
cal teaching is gratuitous, but the pupils 
have to find themselves food and ledene, 
and to pay about eighteen shillings a month 
to the proprietor of the dairy for the practi- 
cal instruction. The six courses—1869 to 
1874—were attended by sixty-three scholars. 
Mr. Hill states that similar institutions ex- 
ist in Switzerland, Denmark, and other parts 


of E , and he suggests that their crea- 
tion in land under the auspices of some 
leading agricultural society, might work a 
radical improvement in dairy farming. He 


is of the opinion that America, where dairy 
farming is now pursued with great success, 
because on scientific principles, would then 
be no longer able to supply England 
with cheap cheese. Mr. Hill states that it 
is not uncommon for cows of Algan, when 
they have been eating bitter herbs, or in 
stormy weather, to yield salt or bitter milk, 
and in such cases it is the duty of the senior 
to taste the milk of each teat and if it is un- 
sound, to milk it all away, or at least till it 
runs sweet, and result is to insure a 
ready sale for the products of the milk, 
buyers knowing that they will be sound and 
good. 





ea” Concrete is used a good deal in Ger- 
many, Holland and France for stable floors, 


and probably there is nothing better. It is 
a, quickly formed, or , and is very 
d e. Gutters are easily made in it for 





terally had about 800 -— of the rotted 
to every 
oman Sites ok muck with your ma- 





nure ? 
“ Yes, with excellent success. Even the| 


conveying the liquids, and t is no decay- 
So! any cause pe yee out of order, 
a lime and gravel repair it quickly. 
T smooth, the sand may 


'o make the surface 
be sifted and thus exclude the small stones, 


I bought | 


| 





half or two-thirds grown, and again after 
the fruit has fairly set. This will usually do 
the work for the season. The main point is 
to rightly apply the hellebore, and with these 
hints and a careful attention, with the use of 
a little judgment, the currant bush can be 
preserved. We have a row about six rods 
ine that we have preserved for over twelve 
years in fine, healthy condition, producing 
from $15 to $20 yearly beside what we use, 
at acost of care not to exceed $1 per rod. 


PIG STATEMENT. 


Mr. Edward Burnett of Southboro’, sends 
us the following statement in regard to fat- 
tening pigs, by Mr. Bela Childs of East Thet- 
ford, Vt. : 

Twelve pigs, 1 litter, Chester sow, Berk- 


shire boar. Dropped Aug. 31st, 1876. 
Average weight, Nov. 30th, 1876, 78 Bs. 
sat Dec. 3ist, “ 133 “ 

sas ee Jan. 3ist, 1877, 191 
pe ” Feb. 28th, “ 253 “ 
Mar. 12th 279 11-12 “ 


Dressed wt. (killed Mar. 16th, 1877,) 223 1-12 hs. 
Heaviest, 255 ths. } 
} Lightest, 183 * 
Fed on skim milk from dairy, and in add’n consumed : 
34 tons corn meal, 
i} ton shorts, 
ton whole corn. 

Whole corn was always kept before them 
from the time they were six weeks old.— 
Scientific Farmer. 

A GOOD RECORD. 

In looking over my scraps on poultry, cut 
out of various papers, I found the following 
where an experiment was tried in 1872 by a 
writer in the Field and Factory, the details 
of which are interesting, and every one can 
make his own deductions from the facts and 
figures given: Ten pullets of five breeds, 
each within a week of being six months old, 
were placed in yards forty feet square, with 
comfortable houses. For the next six months 
an account was kept of their food, and eggs 

roduced, with the following result: The 
Jark Brahmas ate 369 1-2 quarts of corn, 
oats and wheat screenings; laid 605 eggs, 
and weighed 70 pounds; feed cost $5.77 ; 
eggs sold for $10.68; profit $4.31. The 
Buff Cochins ate 406 quarts ; laid 591 eggs, 
and weighed 73 pounds; feed cost $6.34 ; 
eggs brought $9.35; profit, $3.51. The 
Grey Dorkings ate 309 quarts; laid 424 
eggs, and weighed 59 1-2 pounds; feed cost 
$4.87 ; eggs brought $8.73; profit, $3.86. 
The Houdans ate 214 quarts; laid 783 eggs, 
and weighed 54 1-4 pounds; feed cost $3.35 ; 
eggs sold for $13.95; proit, $9.70. The 
Leghorns ate 23 1-2 quarts; laid 807 eggs, 
and weighed 36 1-2 pounds ; feed cost $3.62 ; 
eggs brought $13.55 ; profit, $9.83.—Corr. 
Country Gentleman. 





FIRST RELATION OF DAM WITH 
SIRE. 


I am aware that the great majority of 
stock breeders do not admit of the principle 
that the after pregnancy of the dam will fol- 
low her first produce in looks. My attention 
several years was called to an old brood 
mare, of what breeding I cannot recall, but 
with at least two-thirds thoroughbred blood 
coursing in her veins, who got a “chance 
colt,” as her first colt, by a jack. Her own- 
er recognizing this principle mentioned 
above, selected the finest, most perfect and 
proved stallion to breed to he could find, 
and anxiously awaiting the expected foal’s 
advent, which when it did come, presented a 
decidedly mulish appearance, especially about 
the head. When I saw the mare she was 
suckling her sixth colt. Her five colts were 
all from different stallions, yet in each case 
there was the mulish appearance about each 
foal, but growing less and less from the sec- 
ond down to the sixth one. As all the six 
were on the same plantation I satisfied j= | 
curiosity by a thorough examination of e 
and all.—Am. Stock Journal. 





Careful experiments show that driving 
horses will do better and look better, when 
carrots are fed with their oats, than without 
them. Three bushels of oats, and one of 
carrots, are better in their results than four 
bushels of oats alone. 
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Written expressly for the Massechanetio Ploughman. 
THE COLORADO POTATO BEETLE. 


BY LYSANDER 8. RICHARDS. 


ee te il 


The king among the bugs in his satanic 
majesty’s kingdom, represented in the muse- 
um at the agricultural department at Wash- 
ington, is the chrysomela, decemlineata, 
the dreaded Colorado potato beetle, not for 
its size, for it is not larger than a pea bean, 
but for its destructiveness, it being the most 
destructive bug, at present, that walks the 
face of the earth. Properly speaking how- 
ever, I should not say bug, but a beetle, and 
here I might as well explain the difference 
between a bug and a beetle, for farmers as 
well as the masses generally, make no dis- 
tinction between bugs and beetles, but call 
them for short, all bugs. Now to the ento- 
mologist, there is just as much difference be- 
tween a bug and a beetle as there is between 
a horse and cow, and in fact more in some 
respe:ts, for the bug feeds itself by protrud- 
ing a long tube, which penetrates into the 
substance it wants to feed upon, whether 
into flowers for honey or animals for blood, 
and when this tube is at rest, it lays mostly 
folded outside of the body under the thorax 
and abdomen; or in brief the bug sucks its 
food through this tube, while the beetle bites 
with its massive jaws and gains its nourish- 
ment by chewing. 

But to those who are unable to distinguish 
a bug from a beetle by the mouth, another 
distinction is prominent; the mner edge of 
the wing sheaths of the beetle are straight, 
from the upper to the lower end, longitudi- 
nally, while those of the bug cross each other 
at the posterior or hind ends. Itis needless 
to describe the Colorado potato beetle to the 
farmers at this late day, yet there are some 
other beetles so similar to the Colorado, that 
they easily are mistaken for it. There is one 
called the Chrysomela (Doryphora) Juncta, 
the same genus as the Colorado, but differ- 


-| ent species, and yet the only apparent differ- 


ence is, that the former is a reddish yellow, 
while the Colorado is a clear bright yellow, 
both have ten black lines or stripes on their 
sheaths, and are about the same size. 





Another similar beetle, and supposed by 
some, not posted, as the dreaded Colorado 
beetle, is the Lema Trilineata, or the three- 
lined leaf beetle. There is no reason for 
mistaking this beetle for the Colorado, for 
unlike even the other beetle, (Chrysomela 
Juncta,) mentioned above, it has no simi- 
larity to the Colorado beetle, it has three 
lines on its sheath instead of ten, as in the 
latter beetle, although when the wing sheaths 


one line on each of the four edges, the 
ground color is yellow, but the beetle is only 


slender and similar in shape and size to the 
common rose bug. It feeds on potato plants, 
but it is not as destructive as the Colorado 
beetle. 

A very neat contrivance has been invented 
by Prof. Glover, Entomologist of the De- 
partment, by which the farmer is expected to 
save his crops from the dreaded pest. It is 
in the museum for exhibition, and its merits 
were explained to me, and on account of its 
simplicity and its general utility to all far- 
mers for all insects, I will describe it, so that 
any farmer can make one, as I believe it is 
not patented. A ring about one foot in 
diameter, is made of about 1-16 inch iron 
wires, the two ends of the wire are fastened 
into a wooden handle, and a conical bag, 
about nine inches deep, fastened at the top, 
all around, to the iron ring ; the bag is made 
of mosquito netting. At the bottom of the 
pointed bag, isa hole one-half inch in diame- 
ter, in which is inserted a hollow wooden tuhe 
and fastened to the bag ; the tube is stopped 
up by acork. Another bag made of netting 
surrounds the small bag and is fastened to 
the wire, and about twice as deep and large 
as the first bag. When in use, the farmer 
takes hold of the handle and sweeps the bag 
along the potato vines, where the beetle is 
seen in its myriad swarms, and as they drop 
into the first bag, which becomes more or 
less filled ; the cork in the tube is taken out 
and the beetles drop into the larger bag 
below, surrounding it; the cork is put in 
again, and when both bags are filled, the 
bags are put into boiling water, and the 
beetles are soon numbered among the dead. 
This simple contrivance can be applied to 
other insects destroying the farmers crops, 
where they come in quantities or armies. 

I am told by those visiting here, from 
States suffering by this dreaded pest, that 
one must work quick with this bag contriv- 
ance, to catchthe beetle, for unlike most 
other flying insects, instead of flying away 
when ap»roached or disturbed, the beetle 
jumps quickly to the ground under the vines 
and disappears as quickly in a hole near the 
stock of the potato, in the ground. The 
larva or grub of this beetle has a reddish 


cast, with black spots. Paris green and 
other poisons are exhibited here, but their 
efficacy is somewhat doubted. The best 
thing yet mentioned, to rid our farms of this 
dreaded pest, which is expected next season 
to make fearful ravages on the potato crops 
of New England, and which last season began 
to make its appearance on a farm opposite to 
my own in Marshfield, Mass., is the destruo- 
tion of the eggs of this beetle, and one in 
the States suffering from its ravages, said 
the loss from them was much less with them 
than the neighbors, because the eggs were 
killed before they were hatched. “ Kill the 
eggs and you have no beetles.” The eggs 
are as small as eggs of squash bugs, and are 
found on the under side of the potato leaf. 
Kiil the eggs one and all and the east is safe 
from them. 


(The contrivance for bagging the bugs men- 
tioned above is certainly ingenious, but we doubt 
if it could be made to catch a large portion always 
to be found in the thick part of the vines where 
the hoop would not reach them, except perhaps 
to make them drop to the ground. There is no 
reason to doubt the efficiency of Paris green—it 
has proved the only economical remedy where 
the larva are numerous. Possibly some other 
arsenical poison might do as well, but this has 
been effectually tried on & large scale for several 
years and proved effectual.—Ep.]} 

——— 


yr To utilize the dead carcass of a horse 
or other animal, drag the body to some out- 
of-the-way place on the farm, sprinkle it 
with quicklime, and then cover with 
twenty-five loads of muck or sods. In a 
_ or so, you will have a valuable manure 





Dairy stock is often injured by the 
injuticions feeding of meal. Meal is of a 
very heating nature, and when fed in consid- 
quantities, is apt to derange the 
animal’s health. Qur adyice is to secure & 
supply of roots for mjxing with the meal. 
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Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman. 
HOLLYHOCK CULTURE. 


BY F. RB. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER AND 


ELLIOTT, 
HORTICULTURIST, 


This flowering plantis very much neglected, 
being generally interspersed amongst other 
plants in shrubbery borders, but if planted 
in rows in rich well drained soil, so as to 
form a back ground toa neat border, it 
would well repay the giower with a splen- 
did display of bloom. 

It is true, the hollyhocks of fifty years 
ago were not gems of beauty; tall, stalky, 
with only a single flower of medium size and 
no beauty, but now varieties have been ori- 
ginated of beauty in their habit of growth, 
and bearing double flowers of colors, from 
pure white to rich bright scarlet, set upon 
the sides or around the stems, of two to 
four feet in height, forming perfect pyramids 
In the making of a large bouquet they come 
in perfectly as would the camellia or rose. 

The hollyhock is propagated by cuttings, 
single eyes and seeds. The cuttings should 
be taken off the plants early in Spring, and 
do best dibbled in light soil, ina frame 
where a slight bottom heat can be given. 
When well rooted take them up carefully 
and plant them in s*x inch pots, using one- 
half rich 
manure and one-fourth leaf mould with 4 


loam, one fourth well-decayed 
little clean sand and fine charcoal all well 
mixed together. Remove the plants to a 
cool frame for a short time to harden off 


previous to planting them out in the open 





are open, as in flying, four lines are seen, 


one-half as large as the Colorado, long and 


ground. This mode of propagation has the 
advantage of affording a succession of blooms 
after the old plants have succumbed, and 
though the spikes are not so fine in the first 
season as those on old plants, they will fully 
equal them the next. 

The next mode of propagation is by sin- 
gle eyes taken off in July and August, and 
inserted in light soil, in small pots well 
| drained, and place in a frame of leaves and 
fresh fine manure, so as to have the assist- 
ance of a little bottom heat, giving air as re- 
quired. 

When the eyes have made a little growth, 
and are sufficiently rooted, pot the young 
plants singly in three inch pots, replace 
them in a close frame for a few weeks, and 





when the pots become full of roots another 
shift will be required, this time into six inch 
At 
this stage the plants may be placed in a 
| cool pit or frame to protect them through 
the winter, admitting plenty of air on all fa 
vorable opportunities. 


pots, using soil as directed for cuttings. 





They will be ready 


| for the op2n ground in the spring, or, they 
| may be established in the ground now, if 
| planted in well drained soil, and protected 
by some light mulch. Another method of 


| . . * + a6 
propagation is by dividing the roots in early 





spring, or by seeds in a frame, or the open 
| ground according to period of 
| Where a particular style of growth, or color 
of flower is desired it is hest to obtain a 


season. 


plant of each, rather than trust to the 


seed. 





Written expressiy jor the Mussachuseits Ploughman 


“NEW WAY OF RAISING STRAW- 
BERRIES.” 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

The Ploughman for July 7th contains an 
article from a correspondent entitled “* A New 
way of Raising Strawberries,” in which it is 
stated that one of the reasons why the hill 
system of raising strawberries is a failure is 
the killing by winter. I have not been troubled 
in this way inthe severe climate of Massachu- 
setts when proper care was taken to cover 
the stools with eel grass or with sedge. The 
stools are apt to be left out of ground too 
high by the growth of the plants upward, 
and as the old roots die out and new ones 
have to be sent out from the collar or neck 
of the plant above the old roots, when this 
collar is up out of the ground there is no 
chance for the plant to strike new roots, and 
it dies out or dwindles away with a few weak 
roots. The remedy is to raise the bed 
around the stools by carting on fresh loam, 
enriched by adding some fine compost, so as 
to bring up the level of the bed to the stems 
of the leaves; this is best done just after 
picking ceases, and the leaves should be 
sheared or mowed off before applying the 
loam. Of course this would be too expen- 
sive a process to be applied to large fields ; 
but those amateur gardeners or raisers of 
prize berries who wish to get large berries 
without much regard to cost will be able to 
do it as above. The matted hill described 
in the Ploughman is a very sensible way of 
raising good fruit for one year or two years 
in the same place ; the bed will then need to 
be planted again in another place or graded 
up as above described. 

W. D. PHILBRICK. 





KILLING WEEDS. 


Cultivators are finding out, all over the 
country, that the most rapid way to kill 
weeds is not to let them grow. Break the 
white and brittle sprouts from the seeds be- 
fore they are fairly above ground. The 
oftener you do it, the better for the crop. 
It is ever so mueh easier and better than 
pulling up big weeds by hand, or cutting 
them off with a hoe. Inthe garden the most 
expeditious way is to run over the mellow 
ground with a steel rake, which going down 
an inch snaps the sprouts of every weed. If 
the ground is hard, skim the surface with a 
light, thin hoe, ground me and then use 
the rake. In the field, the farmer must use 
the harrow or cultivator often enough to 
keep a perfectly clean surface all the time. 
Such good treatment will often double the 
growth of the crop by the constant stirring 
of the soil, independently of keeping the 
weeds from sucking their nourishment.- 
Country Gentleman. 





THe Batance or TraDE.—The Bureau 
of Statistics publishes some very interesting 
figures relative to the business of the country 
in its last quarterly report. The total 
imports of the country for the year ending 
June 30, 1876, were $476,677,871, and the 
total exports amounted to $596,890,973, 
leaving a balamce in our favor of $120,213,- 
102. In September the gain in our favor 
was even greater, equalling more than 20 
millions of dollars. The gain during the 
whole year 1876 may = ly amount to a 
balance in our favor of $320,000,000, a most 
gratifying change in our business relations 
with foreign nations, which must, in a very 
short period, free us from our financial and 
business difficulties.—Amer. Agriculturist. 





ta” Sunflower seeds are recommended for 
founder in horses. it is said that a pint of 
whole seeds, mixed with the food as soon as 
it is discovered that a horse is foundered 

will effect an almost immediate cure. A trial 
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tral skill and enterprise in the south 


likewise called arounc 
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he formation of the 


Fair, 
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. at Philadelphia. The rest 


“e wor present looking on I 


The Exhihition itsel? 
was & grape asion. ie EXSIOMION iisen 


was a worthy part of the International affair. 
All praised it, and admatted that it set forts 
the great agricultural interests of the coun 
try in an imposing manner. It was 8 collec- 
f men, too, as weil as of products 
jeation with the great 


ai interest Marked & new ers in 


xt. None who were so fortunate | 


e-remem bere: 


tennial will forget the proud 


Im pression tjaen 


nu 
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The United States showed 


a first-class nowet in agrict re before 
Girst-cla: pwer in veulture befor 


taelf 
the worid. It then and there proclaimed the 


wealth ard might of these resources which 
anderlie and sustain its highest 


es of greatness. 


notorious! j 
he 

Having a:tained this elevation and achieved 
so exeited = standard, reactionary influ- 
ences may be expected to make themselves 
felt in thes full power. From this grea 
mation:! reservoir we may look with conf- 


nauoaa: } 


nuch a reverse process as 1 entirely new! 
ne ; without s parallel, im fact, im the agri- | 
vultural history of the country. Dewn | 
-hrough the rzmerous granges that dot the * 
with their secial organizations is 
The 
sectional jes will recognize and re 
poad to its influence promptly. Especially 
sill that of New England. first and foremost | 
it was im the field, im the rank it has so 


ountry 
ne Natienal Fair to make itself felt. 


Doct 


steadily honored and strengthened. 


We may expect, then, to share in such an/ 
wricultural Portland in 
er sroclaim the benefit of! 
ne grander natioaal demonstration at Phil- 
wdeiphia last year 
ved 


mich Wii 
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The agricultural mind 
imulus from that notable 


the Society's 


as rece '* 


vent w »perate in all 
The Centennial aroused farmers to 
s larger conception of their part and respoa- 
New| 


lesigns 
ibuity im the national prosperity. 
looked the other sections in the 
paring their achiecements with 
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THE PROGRESS OF RUSSIA 


W : : able that the Russiar 


ug defeated and 


the Russians 


bugeria. 


ouUR RELATIONS WITA MEXICO 


Getermination is tw caicn 


ack, 20c punish toem. if 


JSe Dal, 806 Must make 


fore assume the task ourseires 
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GERMANY IN ENGLAND. 


sed thal taese two powers 


lave suDDd 
come to a dis- 
gues 


ney Barve Gone %0 


nave a despatch from Be: 


that at a 


recent 


nformed 


DHismareé (os 


sauder a whatever would Engiand 


no ct 


suffer Russia to take possession of Constan 


t Bismark said in repiy that 


pie 


which Russia had undertaken the war. 


umuch as Bismark is the one man 


Europe who understands the whole scope 


snd intent of this war, his reply is equivalent 


> a declaration that Russia will at any rate 
yecupy the Turkish capital if she can, and 


Then 


England's position on the matter instaatly 


saat Germany will sustain her in it. 
ind openly antagonizes her not oaly to Rus- 


sia but to Germany also. It cannot there- 
ore be long, with the advance of the Rus 
sian army, before Engiand deci .res ber pur- 


ose and proceeds to act accordingly 


he @ ich is raised on the hills and 
of New England will havea spien- 
lid setting forth at Portlsad, and thousands on 
housands of people who bavea love for this 
ving branch of agrica 
ness the welcome exhibition of it 


The dine stock wh 


n the valiers 


rere wi! 


The visit of a whirlwind to the western 


sart of the State proved the most severe of 
| any experienced in many years, or within 


he now living. It 


struck Westfield without any warning, and 


memory of persons 


proceeded with its work of havoc in the 


jercest spirit. Nothing could stand before 
t. It was both a wind and a rain storm, 
and its foree was whol!y expended in about 
fiteen 
fences and trees were overthrown and up- 
the storm was a mile 


minutes. Houses, mills, factories 
The track of 
The Salmon Falls paper mill was 
the first object on whieh it wreaked its force. 
after which it twisted off the tops of large 
i trees im the woods, made wrecks of barns, 
jand demolished houses. In places, the 
track of the devastation resembled that left 
| by the well rememberet flood that swept 
away the village of Plerence. The freaks of 
the wind in its irresistible cereer are cem- 


rooted. 


n widtl 


go there to wit-/| 


THE BIT OF LAWN. 

By the proper preparation of a trifling 
pateh of yround before the door and win- 
dows, it is easy to have « pretty lawn for 
every house in the country, which is just what 
itshoull have. Then the use of the lawn 
mower will keep things in perfect trim. Pre- 
quent shavings of the green carpet keep it | 
thick and buxuriant, just as trampliag makes 
the best sed. A lawa mower will do won- 
ders around a house, aad the country dwel- 
ler bas mo excuse for not using ir, and using 
it freely. There is mo more attractive set- 
ting for a dwelling tham a thick carpet of| 
green grass. Shrubs a d trees embellish it, 
though they should not be set out too thick- 
¥ or too near the windows. It rests andj 
gratifies the eye to look upon it, and the home | 
sentiment is secretly strengthened. Unasight- 
ly dooryards ought never to be tolerated, | 
when it is so easy to secure what is perma-| 
nently attractive and even beautiful. A Kno: | 
or border of flowers in the grass always | 
looks prettier than in a strip of uncovered 





sil, and gives to the whole a fiaish that is 


adescri Dadie 


THE INDIAN WAR. 
Fighting has been vigorously going on of 





te between the Indians im the far West 
ud the smail army f pposed t 
holding their 

y, and with more or less 
Chied Joseph, as the head of the 


udira band is called, seems to be as tough 


age 
success. 


s customer to handle as the famous Captain 
Jack of the Modoc band was. He is giving | 
yeueral Howard all he wants to do, at any | 
ate. Without a map of the country it is 
vext to impossible to understand the chang 
and the 


s. Of course the original cause of the 


g movements of tae Indians 
Tbe rea 
2 are reported to be im a league and re- 
ed on a general war. 


s by tats time lost sight of. 


If it shall prove 
e $0, there is uo question that the Gov- 
Ou 


ment Wl. Dave @. & Wants to do. 


tw battles and skirmishes 
have Deen so far engaged, hare 
truest bravery, and freely give: 
rc lives in obedience to the orders 
ficers. The frequent recurrence o 
Indian wars is in no sense to the 


-redit of the couritry. 


assembie at Portland i: 
representatives. [ 

a regular festival of t_e Farmers, 
worth everybody's while to go anu 


"cin Wl 


v its Most solu 


:enuthasitsm the farmers di-piays 
$the more attention they are | 


<t from outsiders and the grea: 


THE SEASON'S CROPS. 
ap pretensions 
W Ge Cismiisseu iro 


. corn, até auc t 
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North and South, count 
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herefore on having 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
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any county, but from 
iit bas been sufficient to keep t! 
sing and the result is a good cr 
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TO DETECT MAD DOG SYMPTOMS. 


World sends to 


mence.u ear. ne cases, ¢ 


esate 1 grass ir 


A correspondent of the 


at journal an extract fron 
irophobia tranalated 
{ H. Bonlery by Pr 
American Veterinary Col 
1¢ facts are not new, but there is so mu 
them 


M 


ablic misapprehension 


concernin 
that they are well worth reproduction. 
“onley says 
“ Beware of a dog which begins to be sick 
All such dogs, as a principle, muat be sus- 
cected. Beware especially of one that is 
sad, morose, and seeks solitude; one that 
does not know where to rest; one that goes 
and comes, rambies about, snaps and barks | 
without reason, whose looks are dull and 
gloomy, and whose bright expression is lost. 
Beware of the dog that looks about and at- 
acks imaginary phantoms. Beware of one 
that is suddenly too affectivnate, asking fo 
your caresses by hs pitiful and repeated 
ravings. The mad dog is not of necessity 
rdrophobic. He is not afraid of water and 
will net run away if one offers him « drink. 
He will drink as long as he is able to swal 
low. Rabid dogs have been known to swim 
across rivers. [he bark cfthe mad dog ix 
horoughly characteristic. Instead of the 
sormal and successive barks, it is hoarse 
ywer in tone, prolonged and not so strong. 
After the first bark, made at full strength, 
s series of five, six, seven or eight others 
imedtately succeeds, lower in strength and 
thrown out from the throat. [he braves! 
and strongest dog will i: the presence of a 
nad dog show cowardice, and instead of 
attempung to fight with him will try to es 
cape. . +7 | 
impressed ana irritated by (the sigat of ani- 
nais of its own species. It is generally be- 
| liewed that a mad dog salivates abundantly 
—th-t he froths at the mouth. This is a 
| serious error. The salivary secretion is in- 
creased in hydroprobia only when the 
| ease is at its paroxysms.” 


er orl" 
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gar The next Auction Sule of Farming Tuols | 


by the Ames Plow Company will take place on 


| Tharsday pext, July i%h., in Quincy Hall, over | 


the Marker, beginning at 10 A. M. The Com- 


| pany’s advertisement im amocher colamn tells, 


| what will then and there be sold. An immense 
| amoant of agricultural impiements ami machi- 


nery has been distribated by this series of sales, | 


| and! the effect cannot fail to be visible as the bar- 
| vesting of all the crops advances. The epportn- 
eat ew eae 
approved farming tools is one of the best, and 


| howld be improved fully. The implements|be made to last longer than iron im the 
| needed for Fall work are among the specialties | ground. Time and weather, he says, seem | 


if Op gt ots, 0 et Oat wi cos epee. 
| From s list that fairly overrage with variety it 
woald not be eas? fr Gs to game any twols fH 


The rabid dog is always violentl; | 


greatly improved their track. Althougr the 
Gme was got mule im the race between “ 
Eastern” aad “ Hopeful,” (as was expected by 
*O.ne,) 20r was * Laie” 
a 
Sore inceresting series of races have not 
wen in the ueighborkood of Boston for a long 
cune, and the 32%) people whe witnessel these 
erformances must have been fully satisfied 
with what they saw. To those who closely 
watched the trot between “ Great Bastefm” and 
“*Hopefal,” and I incinde myself in this 
vamber, one thing was most conclusively set- 
tol, aad that was “Great Eastern” syailed 
nself of all bts powers of wind amd speed in 
B+ masch wich “Smaggier” a few days before 
at the “ Beacon,” and [ must surely insist be has 
sa absolate want of knowledge of sach an affair, 
wo, after this race couk! affirm tothe contrary 
a would refer him to the following from the 
Borton Herald of July 7th, a 2. ost conclusive ar- 
“le pertuining to this subject, and over the sizna- 
tare of Mr. Geren, the driver of “ Great Eastern. 
I would advise the readers of the Ploughman to 
carefully read it 


To the Editor of the Herald - t have had Great 


| Eastern ahoat four weeks; be had been worked 


tard in the spring and was in poor condition, 
ani althoagh sow betrer than when I wok him, 


veseed uatilcailed for the rave. Before starring 
{ buaght pools on Great Eastern and did net then 
 ateerwards bay pools or het a cent in any other 
way. It was charged that I was atraid, in this 
ace with Smugy'er, of beating Great Eastern’s 
record of 2:19. I bad no fear of beating it under 
hese comlitions and on this track; this did not 
ufiuence me one pusticle. In other words, I 
trove my horse tw win in every heats and during 
very minute of the race; I never tried harder to 
vin in any race Lever drove. Aliasion has been 
nule to a“ lar movement” coming down 
we stretch im the 2:19; Beat. The facts are 
wee: I started oatside of Saazgier, took the 
ole away from Orm and reached the half-mile 
2:16 gait; the next quarter was 
tted toeut Eastern in 33 secunds—a 2-12 
cait—and be kept the lead until 
~tand, where, by whipping and shaking him, I 
trove him to 4 break —a very short, good 
—in which | don't think be lost anything 
jmaggier beat me out ealy shoat halt a . 
tie bus won every heat and race in which he has 
eo Victoriogs at tue stretch at the finish; and 
¢ seems 00 me that no mana of good jadgment 
vould expect a bourse in no better condirion than 
dreat Eastern cou.d trot the first hrif mile in 
08, the third quarter at a 2:12 gait, and fini- 


wee 


wie L18—a 


t the same clip. At notime previogs to or 
laring the race was | approsched by any one 
v.atever, af ne time was any influence brought 
© ‘ear Gyod Me, 46 2) Ome Was any Prupesifion 
Giice tO me & wee Chis race. Las. >. GEREN 
e Mystic and “ Hopefu 
kabiy Gne conliden, and his big rival 


Park f 


AitT was & 


ent act 
f 


* the wiaaer im che lst, Jed and 4b 

* Greats Easteru” getting the second. 

Tue tescess time im the thicd beat beiag 2.15$— 
won by “* Hopeful 

Between the above heats came 

track to undertake almost im- 

task of beating “Gohismith Muid’s” 

f 2.14 made upon this same track, 

, f t in the 


tal orcer, 


12acs, 45u * 
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1 Ber best she 
However 
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2 219}—2.159$ and 


of those 


selection of music 


1s - Wis 
a's Brigade 


f Boston 


n also at Baio 
tats of the “ Octolaserai 
reuit, as well as at Beacon Park, lech 
This mast be an anasasll. interesting exhibicon 
and doabtless will drawa large attendances a: 
the Beacon. 
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- . r rine 
1856. and bred by Mr. Le 
[. Rovies, of Lexington, Kr. Her sire was Mam- 
cino Chirf. and ber dam was Dy Gano, a thor- 
sagh-bred, son of American Eclipse. Lady Torn 
vas @ Dig Day mare, fall 16; oands, withoa 
white, lonwg-bodied and kggy, clean head 
eck, deep shouiders, and remarkably hich qi 
a) Her was very lovg and lew, her 
noevement being of the “stealing” description. 
When three yeurs old she was trained by Dr. L. 
derr, of Lexington, Ky., and won « ra slow 
3 She was then c i Maki o Bland. 
der career Ws not speciully brillant for a long 
In L863 she was sokd tw Mr. C. P. Reif, of 
who placed ber in of Sum 
in whose hands ber speed mopidly 
In 2865 she beat Dexter at the Union 
Irse, L., taking the Gest, serond, and toarth 
veat+, in 2.24, 3.263, acd 2.26}, respectively. In 
we tul of L965 she was purchased Mesars. 
Veish and McMann, aml was placed under the 
harge of Dan Paifer. She was a long time in 
coming to her speed, thoagh she trotred numer- 
1s races, and won a good proportion of them 
In 1968 she came ous ia Gne form, eating Lacy, 
en. Batler, and George Wilkes, in 2245-25 
—2.25, and having beaten Mountain Boy two 
races, getting a record of 23.204, and putting in a 
the beats very fest. Iq” 18968 she showed still 
areater speci. She beat Gouismith Maid in Jaly 
m three heate, time, 2.21§—2.2 221%; in Aa- 
suet she beat her again, with American Girl. in 
2.209—2.25§—2 20}; tn September she defeated 
wr acco, American Girl «ise being in the race, 
ia 2.219—2.199—2.23); a marth time, October |, 
Was Yr torlogs over t_ée seme two mares, with 
jeorge Palmer, .n 2.20)—220}-220; and on 
Jetober § ehe won her best race, and made her 
fastest time, defeating George Palmer, Goldsmith 
daid, Lacy, and American Giri, winning the 
irst, second, aod fourth beats im 2.199-—213}— 
221, George Palmer taking the third hew in 
, 2.19). Isis remarkable that she heat Goldsmith 
Maid, the present Queen of the Turf, every 
time she met her, and was never beaten by her 
1 « single beat. In 13970 she was phuced in the 
sands of Dan Macc, and showed, in pr_vate wials, 
av h greager speed than she bad ever shown in 
a) lic. 
. “Lu ais remeniscences of trotters, published in 
The Spirit, Mace said of her: “ You can pat it 
jown as an absolute certainty that Lady Thorn 
-oald trot a mile in 2.10 in harness, m 2.15, to 
wagon. I will not say how much faster than 
this the old mare cowla trot. I never saw her 
trot a full mile at her best bat once, and there 
we two other men living, besides myself, who 
can tell bow fast that was, bat I shall never teil. 
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It was a 
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horse for a single quarter. 
hern heat Gob ismira Maid, 
in 21 724—2.19§ She 
was to meet ber agein at ffalo, dat slipped 
put on the cars at Rochester, an: so 
injared herself that she bas mever been abie to 
trut since, and has been used for breeding ar the 
Fashion Stud Farm, frenton, N. J. she having 
een parchased, by Mr Henry N. Smith, for the 
sam ot $30,00@ Her produce nas been the bay 
colt Gen. Washington, by Gen. Knox, foaled in 
1874; brown dilly, by Gen. Knox, foaled 1375; 
colt by Jay Gould, woich died when a week old, 


ia 1876; and this year she missed to Jay Gould. 
—__ 

To Parsenve Feyce Postrs.—The Amer. 

ican Chemist says that a Western farmer 

| diseowered, many years ago, that wood could 


lt have no effect om it. The posts can be 
/prepered for legs than two cents spisce. 
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READ AND RUN 

— A“ gourd-headed buboon” {s the amiable 
language which ope Western editor applies to 
another. 

— Our public men are pretty largely fshermen* 
when it suits them to be so. 

— Jefferson Duvis has been giving = belle 
away in New Orieans. 

— A basiness man of repute m Newport, RB. 
TL, bas been caught milking a neighbor’s cow. 

— Bethichem, N. H., ts doing well with its 
summer boarders, hecause its prices are moder- 
ate and the atmosphere is gasurpassed - 

— The lime im the burned district of St. Johan 
has disabled some two huactred horses, by their 
walking over it. 

— Maltitudineus excursions are much in fa- 
vor this season A party of three thousand from 
Detroit recently visited Niagara Fails. 

— Fifteen theasand more troops will shortly 
be sent from Spain to Cuba. 

— Over one handred thoroughbred horses have 
already been received at the racing stables at 
Sarl ge. 

— The distribation of the immense peach crop 
ot Delaware over the country is seriously ob- 
structed in comsequence of the high rates of 
tretght demandéd by the railroads. 
| —Tt was stock gamblers, so it ts sald, whe 
| caused the rumor of the death of the Pope to be 
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circulated. They would just as soon waffle on a 
man's life as on his money. 
— The Mayor ot Bath, Me., makes tramps pay ' 
their board by sweeping the streets. | 
—The New Hampshire legislature has beer | 
jiseussing a bill fixing s bounty on toxe, 
| hawks amd crows. The latter found man} 
| friends, bat nut enough to save them from legi:- 
lative doom. 
| — Vermont, im several sections, is compiainin: 
of the ravages of the grasshopper. 
—'‘t is most positively denied that Mac Mahon’ 
in Fraace favors the Bonapurtist 


orany scheme which they may be at presen 


| country, and itis the farmers who are the happ) 
men now. 

| —The order sending the fleet to Besika Bay, 
which is as handy as possibie to Constaatinopk 
bas stirred up a general excitement all over Eng 
land. 

—*~ Ram,” recently remarked an old salt, with 
mach emphasis, “does more deviltry than a! 
the other bad things in the world put together.” 
A good temperance lecture. 

— The Rassian reverses in Asia Minor are i 
process of explanation. 

— The dogs that are drowning by the score t 
the New York dog-pond are called nobody 
dogs. They have oo particular right to prey o: 

| society, then. 

— The Governor of Kentucky has refused t 
accept 4 specimen of handicraft seat him by a| 
comviet. 


—The railwar car that carries the Emperor | 


of Rassia can be run on any of 
tracks of Europe. 

— The alamniof Williams College 
to raise $100,000 as an addition w 
ment of the College. 

— Engiind bas ct 


the 


rallws) 


feterminec 


rinaed to sell her 
tured goods at 4 loss, 


naan afac- 


of af least without prodr 
rather than to diminish the cost of pruduction. 
— The popularity of the new four per cent 
yaa is now well assured 


not 


2 world was 
inst, as prophesied. 
— The daily papers all pabiish now on the day | 
after the Fourth 
—A ety po 
ited at Cincinnati, which, as a stammering person | 


niga 


ind poodle was recently exbib- 
say, is no such pow h-poodie. 
— Some foar thousand persuas participated in 
of the battle of Hal-! 
Saturday last. ; 

— The selectmen of Scocish. idge offer a reward 
f 91500 for the conviction of the person who 
fired the barn of David. Dudley Field aad 
house of Jared Buck 

— The streec railway company bas just de- 
stare’ its Grst dividead, ehuck i+ four per cent. 

— It is reported tiat an electric light has at 
an Londo, 


lize the Whole system of 


the Centennial celebration 


Surdston, Vt, on 


best been prodweced which will revo- 


i lamination, 


¢ the streets and px 


y thas > places 


SQMieo insist taatwe bave Da 
: Caited Stares, and bis name 
man 

— The wool market 


ywtive of late. anc 


sf gO0Od prices 
— The violators of the Sunday law are 
sowed after vigorous!y by the proper authorities 
— A recent auction sale of Boston Water 
qaarter of a mililica 


avabie in goid 


being 


Boos 


, & the aogat of a 


va z > per cent. interest « 


tfrom lus & 


rogygut 


mmense £UN tecentiy oF the Sogta 


ny tor Governmenc 


@ the Sody of 


ing clergymen are now occupying the 
ity palpits during the vacation of their regular 
wet 


ipants 
The remains of old Isaiah Thomas are to be 
oved from the cemetery in which they lie in 
reester, and {t is rroposed by the Masonie 
fraternity to make their removal an occasion 
Bote. 

— The telephone ts a favorite instrument 
in New England 


rem 
Wo 


several cities They are j 


eNOGLO t give it the 


wat tar apart e3T Of 


ad a 
of Urange Jadd, wlio was 


onasiam at Wesleyan CUaiversicy dar 


ivg Commencement Week, died at lust ina con- 
it ’ partial paralysis 
— Twin chickens oat ofa single egg is what 
Suicopee ba: pruduced 
ortioa of Wisconsin bas been ploughed 
by a terride wornado 
— Over sixty Visiters go into the Oki 


every 


souib 
lav 

— Active preparations are making now for the 
Soldiers’ Monument the 
September 

ast Loceis arc well filled, and they al 
claim that they are baviag good times, pecun.- 
acily and otherwise. 

— Anotuer spiendid business stucture is about 
to be erected ou the corner of Milz and Congress 
streecs, within # stoae’s throw of the Ploughman 
office. 

— There is said to be bandreds of smali 
mines in Nevada and adjaceat States and Terri- 
tories that will pay well for working, now that 
be nad at so much less price. 
paid out over 9§875,000 in July 


of the 


oa 


Jur 


Lebor is & 

— Hartford 
dividends. 

— The Rassian Trotters, with their nations | 
costumes, trappings aad vehicles, appear s* 
Beacon Park to~iay, Saturday. 

— The monument to the late Senator Doagiar, 
for which the Llinois legislature appropriawd 
afty thousand dollars, is w be completed forth- 
with. 

— The reservoir st Athoi has given way, too. 
It destroyed several dgms in its passage. 

—The oid maasiou-souase on Ten Hill Parm, 
fn Somerville, once occupied by Gov. Winthrop, 
is being demolished. So the aucient landmaris | 
disappear. 

— The Secretary of the Treasury bas been 
paying a visit to Boston, with a small partr, 
arriving on a Revenue Cutier. i 

— The town council of Edinburgh bas re-| 
solved to confer the freedom of the city on Gen. 
Grang. 

— Springfield has jast opened the proceedings 
of the great trotting cucuit. 

— The brave Mon’enegrins continue to keep | 
of the Turkish invaders. They fit galientiy. 

— The Supreme Coart of New York bas de- 
cided that aldermen do not need badges of aoy 

| kind. 
| — There is complaint of a deficiency of mar- 
| Fiageable men in Newport. ' 

— The Fourth was observed with mors or less 
| euthasiasm all over the country. ’ 

— “ Mind your own business,” was the inscrip- | 
tion on one of the first penmies coined by the 
Uasted States. 
| — Dog days seem to have set im earlier than | 
usual this year. They are worse w bear than all 

| the rest. 

| — There are sixty clergymen in New York,| 

who are said to receive salaries of five thodsand | 

dollars or more apiece. 

— Pointing guns and pistols is almost always 
the fatal preliminary Pulling the trigger is a} 

| Mere matter of form afterwards. 

—The Spelling Héform Association has « 
meeting at Balimore on Priday of the present 


' 


| s 
— The squaws are more eruei thant he fighting 
_ Indians, according to the testimony of returned 


get spon its feet in 
| Association will be 
| S2gust. 
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w te gathering 
lore of a dosen 
been taken to pre- 
each 


i 


i 


Mrs. Pitman 


it 


in 


| 


Ll bea 


} young as wellasa 


if 


J@ ase tinged with yellow, feels dull, 
indisposed, snd dizzy. Through his suffering he 
beromes gteomy, despondent, and exreedingty 
icriteble in temper. Instead of resorting to su 
elitbic a remedy as a few doses of Dr. Pierce’- 
Purgative Pellews, and following up their actior 
with the gse of Goiden Medical Diecovery, tu 
work the biliary poison out of the system and 
yarify the blood, if he play the part of a “penny 
vise and poand twolixk ” man be will attempt 
economize by saving the small cost of thes 
medicines. Continuing to suffer, bis nervou- 
*ystem Lecomes impuired, and be is fretful and 
peevisi—se GF suiyect to become 
“ domestic infeticiky.” Or the goed 
rom ber too laverwas duties or 
WVe VecOme $U' ject to saeh 
are peculiarly incident wo ber sex, and being m- 
duced im biood and strengt sugiring trou 
wachucbe, nervousness, beadsche, internal f&ver, 

a enduring pulls WO uumervas f 
she may becume peevish and fi 
aca gene ueipurite. 


wo 


wife may, 
faraily 
hronic affections a> 


[na this depioravle cundi- 
f ii besiib, sueuld sbe act wisely and em- 
luy Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription, it will i 
ige Gime, by its coruisi, tonic and nervine prup- 
stuce ber beadith and transform her frou 
UC peeVied, scutding, irritable tempered invali 
© # Lappy, cheerful vife. Liyimg aside levis 
and spesking seriously, besimnds and wives, 
ou will tnd the Pamily Medicines above men- 
lowed, reltubie and potent mmedies. For fu 

afticulars of their properties and uses, se 
Pierce’s Memorandum Book, which is 
away by all druggists. 


rtles, rr 


given 


PERUVIAN SYRUP wa. ALCOHOLIC 
TUNICS. 

It has been a desideratam with the medica 
profession to prepare a preparstiva of iron > 
oyectivm|eble Cuan any “a these now In us 
vaich often pr ee edicts gpun ch 
ystem, especially when prepared with aicuhoi 
jutis- 

In many cases of detiliry 
from disease, where a tonic is indicated, wi 
candy, porter, &c., have recommended ; 
Qt these are of very tful efficiency, to se 
the least. Ailcohot is never dig sted, is rankeu 
unendg the diffusibie stimu, aud is imcipabic o 
@ording uucrition. I: creates generally an ut 
titeral eXctiement and deranzement of the 
ation, ifritating the whule sy-tem by preveutin 

i ua losing Us cartewn Azal 
stwohMum an article eppruaching 
itust aa ¢ au > « voters 

. xine Bore : 

Such being the 


wre Gulay 


and convalescenct 


rales, 


1 aT iz pee 4 1 
2HULeEss Tecugiuchustwwns Lew 
. e a pat yest t 


Ka’ Some of those philanthropists who are 
ieveeig plans ie coatrivuting tw the coa:fir 
roving (aé@ aeath of the puor, w 
money expended in the par e of 
SULPRCR D04P servicesiic in setterin 
Steal condition of Be batter. Hill 
Wutsker Dye, biuck ur browr SW ce 


a0u 


rea” Watres Buare & Co 


te 4 Wars af Lomas raul 


THE sTOCK NARKAET. 
State Street. 3 FP. M.. Saly Li. 1877. 
IP PEERED r 
-- 1064 


ash fI 
american Gold 


ma & A.De ‘ 
Bescon & Maine & 


efecred 


aurom! r 2 
Caaads Raroad 





SPECIAL NOTICES 


ENVALID': 


i Dr. Warren's Bilicas 
» & “ngie dose o Fui con. 


We offer 


you 


t Y-PF 


rang’ i coadsiion of the Stomach. Liv a 
witewes J@MN A PERRY 4<1O. 
Preprieters. so! oy a. Drugs 


wek)- LSC 





MARRIAGES. 


In scty, J 3, br Ber. E. B. Webb, D. D 
Roderick D. Richard-on to Aanie L., dsugiter of 
4. 3. Bemis, « Boston. 

la th ov Rev. Louis B. Schwarz, 


4. J. Gerdoa, Howard 
to Anna Wacson, bork of Bosten 
r, daly % be Re W. S. MeKenzie, 
eary Daley of Westboro’, to Stella 
Ia this cory, Jaiy & by Rev. A. A. Wright, Charlies 
M. Patterson to Julia A. Swett, both of Boston 
Ia Newburypert, Juir & oy Rev. Dr. Spaiding, Mr 
L. Hugeue Nutter of Amesbury, to M. Liazie ( heuey 
of New Snrypert ° 
Ia Newburyport, July 5, by Rev. Mr. Campbell, 
M-. La Roy T. Morse co Miss Ema S$ Morse, bok 
of Ame~bury 
Is Newburyport. July 5, by Rev. Dr Pike, Mr 
Charles Mactiu to Mre. i{ananh Sylvester 
in Agawam, June 21,07 Rev. G. 1. Pract, Leboens 
Spaoner of North Hadley, to Mrs. Elizaberh M 


Jane 10, by Rev. William E. Dicisia- 
Kus«ell of this city, to Alice V., 
i Ferry of Choerpe 

Ia New Braiurree, July 3, by Ker 
Addison EL « heever of Ware, to Lor Sibie 

Tu Cambridge, Jaly 4, by Rev. J. P. Gianud, M 
Wiliam Fieids of Boswoa, tw Miss Almira Booker of 
Cambridge Ss 

ka Banker Hil! District, Jane %, by Rev. Joseph 
tf. Mansfeld, William A. Churchill te Miss Mary & 
Morr ase) 

In Lynua, Jaly 5, by Rev. S. B. Stewart, Mr. Charice 
E. Levejry to Miss Sallie /., yoangest daughter of 
the lace William F. Oliver, ali of Lyaa 

In Ballardrale, July 4+, by Rer. W. Winall, Mr. 
Joeph Seott to Busabeth A. Pest, both of Bauard 
Te 

In Webster, Mass.. Jniy 3, by Rev. S. B. Sweetser 
assisted br Rev. Charies E. Davis, Mr. Samael W 
Wiicy to Mise Liartie F. Davis, both of Wed-ter 

In Brvesiya. SN. Y¥., Jane Zi, ay ev. Dr. Charles 

Hall, George H.“Mellea of Brvck@id, Mass. to 


C., Jane TI, by Rev. Alfred 
: W. Osborne of Bescon, to Miss 
Belle Marsh uf Washington, D. C. 





DEATHS. 


In this city, Jaly §, Mr. Asroa Mor<e, 39 years. 
thie ary, July 0, Mr. George E. Wyman, & 
years 10 mouths 10 days. 
Ia rhi+ euy, July 6, Mary M., wife of Thomas Sut- 


; tan, + years 


In thi* eiry, July 10, Juliet Seymour, wite of Sam- 
vei G. Curtis. 

In Cheises, Jaly 9, Miss Catherine W. Callender 
76 yeara 7 menthe. 

Ia Billerica, Faly 9, Caleb S. Brown, 71 years 3dars. 

la New Bedford, July 9, Lydin Congdou, widew of 
the late Arnold Congdoa of Providence, BR IL. 8! 
years Il months. | 


rics 


‘the outside price for Chicago leather ; 


la Cambridge, July 4, Katherine Pierce, daaghter 
>>" Cary Tuckermas sud Catherizve P. 


33 years. 
achermad, 2 7eF . July 8, Prederic Arta, 
TS years 3 tle 
2 Soa h Boston, July 3, Mrs. Abbie J. Lincoin, | 
daughter of Gea Geo. P. Hawkes of Templeton. 
In Bast Somerville, Mass., July 7, Aaron D. Biante, 
. daly &, Charlotte, wise of the lace Sems- | 
WW mouths. ; 


} 

Sent @ years. 
euuer, j 
Cheer fiver, July % Charles W. Davis. | 
te Worcester, Mrs. Mary Manger, relict of the 


32 Trace | 

6, Mrs. Olive C. . —, 
hinial Hewgrd of Bonen, ‘Sonnat 
Mass... July 2, Wm. M. Godfrey, in the 
July 5, Miss Eliaabeth Wheel | 


embroiled in | 
} 


cares, | 


— 


WHOL 
BoesTes PRODUCE SARKAET. 


Piour.—There is « little firmer feeling for 
straictt spring wheats,and winter whests remain 
are 
| quiet, dnd the sules ave confined to such lots ag 
tady with a | we required for no uvediatze ase. We qayte supers 


frm, and the market is steady. 


| At G5 Tas 50 & bhi; commen exwas at $6 
; spring py extras, 


tte for hich mixed, free of weighing. 


Gs 0. 





idium and pe . 
; ange frem 
| eck w& heist 


Te? SS # bash., and the 
the Out-ide price. 

| a ash. 
Vegetables.—The rece of new 


, and we quote at $2 500.3 dh. 


1 —_ = 


 € -—The market is firmer, bat the demand 
$ fight, and we only note small sales on track at 
We mote 
of prices for mixed and yellow at G@ 


—The market is firmer for both me- 
, and prices of mediams/| 
. best 
Pes beans are firm af | yy 
ne faney lors are held ahove 
Yellow eyes are quiet at $2 50 | Vermont 
Massac 


| trade, wholesa.e erniers ouly rea 


Cows oud Yoauc 
64%, cat, $5949, tarrow and dry, $186 





ves 


Beeves. Shee 
a 113 


| New York . 

R. Isiand..... — 
Western......27 
hasetie | Canada. - 


sine... . 
N. Uampes 


Ouions sell at $5 Seq 00 % boi. Marrow 5-jaash } 
uf $2 50 i bhi; summer do at OT OO # dhl, and 


| Cucumbers at the same price; Beans at $1 

7, and Tomatoes at $1 502 OO i box. 

Hay aad Straw.— lhe market remains du 

4 toe demand is 

@ te prime course ba 

} wediam do. at S17 

tou. 

| Cottea.—The market 

ctUti¥ nomigal We 


TOs ke 


at $19 We® 0 HH ton 


yaote New Orieans, Texas 
ry, Wie. Uplard—} 
lug, Léc; good ordinar: 


ady and unchanged. Th 


| ' iil be # ver 
to qua 

i i. The growin 

, aad brewer 


,= 


e quote ligel5e for 1876; 7@i2e for 1875; Ww 
87 and Mele 


1% 4; 4(@Se for 
mias. Malt 
| & tor six-rowed Canada. 


rid 


puss, 


118. Ct. & Mass 
* Taps 33-045; fine wraps $50K 
Ll Stes; 5 


€ miGiry fos 


sact 


t week. 
lat any 
nt batter selis shove Zic 


x at t 


s . 
Western creameries at 2] 


¢ bb. 
BOsToON CHEESE MARK ET. 


The market is aii 
lemmaind af Putty 
ae OGt=i rice 


Ww yuute « 4 


de 


and th 


BOstoy’ EGG MARUET. 
¢ Eastern, and he 
| @ des. 


Made BD 1S hat Lue 


est mark 


quote Nertigeruas I7@174 


BOstoexy PROVISION BARK ET. 


remains steady, and price 


ar Pork and 


mess at $15 Wal 
at $12 u@l2 
c West 


aha ox 
Besley & BO« 
Coffee.— | he mar 


Motasses i+ 
We 4 |: 


2 ohe 
7 LIgnt 


tm nlarkets. 


dtc ; do. good HE 


is stocks are 
©OULae 


. choice 64@7c; Ban-! 


1 earload lots of potato 
55 Corn ts selling 


here is not a ripple 


Sytces ir 
lo. stems Li 
Batavia, She 
gc; do. Calentta i4G@ 
atra Liialsjec ; do. Singa- 
>, cose Si e87 Mace, 
gold 12 )\r@ lage. 
mal. Re finers contina 
» divect, aud are not in the 


Gt Grim at ogr reduce 


L2ee 125 nowdered af 
ip@iife; standard A 
l@iige; yellow at Wie 


anchanged. There 
establish quotations. 
gun 272 do. choice aes, 
5; Formosas, chvice 56@76; 
non 3237; Japan, 


Uclvag 


sunpowder, 
Suuche 
cave Delt 


sare. f 


Cider Visegar.— At whoiesale # gallon, 20 


@rsc ; retail, © callon, (a We 


Beesley’ WOOL WARBK ET. 
There is considerable excitement fn the 
market, and very full prices are oBtained. is 
that three quarters of the entire 
aa already passed into the 
rers and dealers. 
onsiderable at 
i above at SO@52jc 
1 demand at 43 @45c ; 
of spring California ab Zx@3ige | 
Saper and % pailed Lave been in demand, 
with saics a6 SiG@4éc IB, as w quality. Ia 
cousbing and & the sales have been 


Mut 


elaine Geeces 
erge at SO@5Sc ¢f [B, the latter price for choice 
| soumestic. 
BOsTON LEATHER WSAMKET. 
The leather market bus been very quiet. 
Reagh Leather is unchanged. Carriers 
continue to purchase sparingly, Lelieving that 
prices are tuo high 
We quote guwu co choice 1O@13 poand hemlock 
tverage suitable for grain 27(@2Sjc., the outride 
ture suitebie far chotce grain leather. Meuiau 
und heary grades, 27@2%e. Rough oak, lil? 
wand No. l, Riedl; heavy Zk@30e. Southern 
2e%e. Caltskins of light average and ordinary | 
pulity SG@S5c; Sheepskins, best 2 w lo | 
skins, Gee; No. 2 Yelle. | 
Wes and Kip sre firm on account of the | 
high price and scarcity of upper-ieather uades. 
The demand is fiir, particularity for the cheaper | 
jes of kip leather 
One qu ~peaeee as 144@ 194; choice, 21@722c., | 
; kip, 16 | 
Se; very eboice, 2@Te; gram, M@l7e for) 
heavy, 134@ l4ge for light ; pebbled Lage l4ge ; buff 
heavy, I6e22e do. light, 14@l7c; enamelled 13 
@l4e; patent 16@20c ¢ foot; splits 2@I0c 
® for common, 35@40c for choice. Curried cole. i 
skins 5é@70c ; common skins 65/(@9Ug ; fancy 90c | 
@Zi 2. Sheepskins $1 soe oe 


Crop Sele s,0's a change. 
Light crop tes; Damased 
“Top ; 
5K@26; 


31; 


Curriers’ roundings a 

Hemiark Sole is frm and steady. 
damaced and light weights are in shar 
and all desirabie lute are mkeg 
Bulletin. - 





BesTes’ LUMBER HNARAET. 
The market cannot be called firm, bat it is net 
so depressed as it was a few weeks ago. More 
building i: going forward than ~ not 
oaly around Boston bat throughogt 5 w Eng- 
land, and stocks are nos t so 
marked an extent as of late, sapplies 


been diverted w St. John, where I 


dimersions are wanted, and 





difficulty at $20 003 00 y 
8 Sur demand for Indiana ash 


is dull, and prices are 


(are 


, ac for two-rowed | 


2nd #Ae15; wrap SlL2@25. 


WTA 
. Law- 


Beeves. Sheep. 
at 


Lewell 
+) Bescon & Alb. 2357 


rate at quoGstions. We } 


:} Total. ... 2a «a7 


\ Maine O. W. Bickforu . 
?rs. ‘ = Bick ford—>leasen 1 
w.c 


low) 


' 
|. Green 
| Haribert & Bro 
v erment. H.C. Clark. 
z J.W. Armstrong 
+ L. Hastings. 


French... 


Uall 


&. Ek. 


1 
L 1 


eefren 


- 


i 


Westers States. 
A.N. Mouroe. 1845 
Llathaway-Swift 6u7 
J. Stetson . w 
sawyer & Hollis 44 
A. White 16 
. bei (+. W. Hollis. .. 

ll4 M. Joyce..... 


Kimbs!!-Mallery 
M. ©. Skackert 


rs 


eu 


P vitt & Sonl® 
Adams & Tayioe 9 
A. Williamson... 10 
&. Kew ll ° 
WATERTOWN MARKEY. 
Umon Market, Tuesday, July 10, 1877. 
The live stock market last week was rathe 
»' Mixed. It being Foarth of Jaly on Wednesday 
seemed to break ap the market. What 


were 


ate 
ip jut some of the catt 


e¢ sold 


Calves.—Fur oars. $m 


1a 


me 6«(6mtter price, and wt 


cattie 
howacht M nday and Taesdury, would not be 





ee 


Bave not bough: more 


rly 
» Gp among; he 
aay. Rory ie 

tice the dig; "I 


tec 


all the large country resorts an| 
receive their supply from them £ 
and tallow remains as noticed las: 


ALBAWY CATTLE = in 
Beeves.— [he supply Vbraced 
of natives of guod we ight, fine 
as batchers desire a: » 
few banches of extra heaty suis 
ork and Brighu nm trade Ther “- 
meg d few common stock a da 
‘ezes there were only 
whieh were fine corn fed and 
wetives, and WD cars of Woloraioes 
i On medium and choice nan 
| an advance of Dic # 100 m- 
instances even more was obr 
eral thing that is all the 
mium and common na 


KEY 


at and 4 


% 





J ekie, 25 | improvement, for they » 


rices of the ous 
@Xas sold at Her 44 
aght 54% P 


t 


Miich Cows.—The «ales 
head left over from 
$45 00260 00 for fiir to zx 

Sheep and Lamb«.— 

Common tw fair # 
) Ste, and quod w extra S}« 34 


List week 


6} the market has ductuatet Wir 


varker 
th wW 
@@ic., fair to zg =<,5 
| Heke HF .—Albony Jon 
BALTIMORE CATTLE MARKEY 
Beef Cattle—The qnaliry a 
| this week was fully as coud ? 


@} there being further ship 


XG 13 00, and fine at $17 0} peevers & Broves of Cassie and Sheep | Southern Ohio corn-f 
Cate. Sheep | 
2 


Prices in the heginn 
fe on other grades 
5| Sgures fer top-, and 


137 acrepterd ¥ seiiers 


as to activity. Prices Wr8) 
Prices this week for Beet 
Best Beeves at 6 


| fair quality 
and Cows 83 Mica 0 


qe Market this week #0 WO; ex 
os $3 0G@é 65. 


Moet of the sa 
G6 W # 100 Ids. 


» Milch Cows.—Sales are 


Cows retailing at last week's 


8 | 55.00 # head 


Swine.—We quote 
Te; best grades 


¢| @ic; 77 i... » 
he ata stard, lower 
, ately expected 
Sheep and Lamb<.— 
Sheep at 4@bc.. a few « 
Lamhe at 4@tic. Stork § 
3 # head, as to 40 r.—f 


CHICAGO CATTLE wins ey 
Beef Cattle.—T here » 
steers at G6 GTI tt 
froves, thougt the ont 
only one or two insta 
grass cattle were in 
common t 
r this range 
Jane, 1376. 


Texans for 


the hesrt dry 


were nune of roar common kind, bat feshy ani- 


mal-, aod we know 
W. Brownell bad « 
C. SRackett is ready to show Grst « 
t» lus yards wo look at something werth 
specting. Not he t norther 
rovers sre beginning & in disp 
soi «severe 
3 mm steer t modrerste prices, but goose 
¢ Austin W lite was on tlie 
hwkout for ac ¢ to turn over a duilar, 
we think he hou 
fl «gam. The 
might be called o 
ows what that means 
wtany tlast were really in a 
wt what cha 
Brighton, ; 
were not odered bere atall. We call the Darke 
prices firm, as quoted last week. 
GOW CATTLS WERE 40LD aT CNION MARKET 
C. W. Hall sold | fat cow at $45, estimated to 
iress 65u ibs, and a ball as §17,50, dress 400 Ibs 
L.C soid 2 oxen ui ibs, at Djs 
D W;2 oxen for $130, live 
Juvce sok 


they Gidst 


ther 


ke pride 


Lakh 

derately active, if any 
condition * 
ged bands without veing dr 


wer se ¥l5 
ot DO the 
ueliers and 

4 oXcn 


Sge live; 3 


welg 


wwe, 


; 2 oxen at 


ark sold 2 2-rear old beifers at $22.50 
sold 6 oxen to dress 12 Be 
? steers and beifers av craze 


and cows 
“aives were soig 


Bellers 


ve—his 13 


J. B. Cook sold 20 ste rs, average 1025 ths st 
17 steers, average 106u IBs at Sc; 15 
average 1025 (Bs at Sc. 
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steers, 


iim teers cost. tava 
Tuesday aad Wednesday, 


Wwe 


Maret, 
Ll, isv7 rrivais 
tor t week over the Boston & Albany 
twenry-tiree hundred and S&:ty-seven 

ades what was received hast week, on 
Newspaper proprietors do not expect 

ws he Fourth of July, and if 

be rather a bard matter to 

true blooded native to forego bis im e- 

therefore newspapers, (particalariy 

1ad go w press « day earlier; our 

/t Castie are therefore this week sweiied 

some 300 bead, that should properly bave gone 
m to last weeks account. We do not find the 
oarket improved perceptioiy from last week 
we Ond some better cattle, some that went for 7gec 
bat they wocid bave heen sold at 


aay put Lu 


rat 


ive weizht, 
that Ggure last week, if upon the market. There 
are sowe Very nice wartle offered, and one lot of 
Texas cows, were sold as low as 3§c  (),—‘or 
like Qualities, prices are unchanged. Dealers 
ceil the Gade real mean, expecting an edvance, 
aa they bud to pay higter out west, and not hav- 

g things come up w their expectation dida’t 
work the right kind of ficling amongst them, buat 
we Lave t be governed by circumstances 

SALES AT BRIGHTON. 
NEW YARDS. 

A. N. Monroe sold 14 steers, averaging 125 
tbs, at Gge live weight; 40 steers, averaging 1400 
be, at 8.20; 36 teers, averaging 1325 ibs, $7.20 
W) steers, aging 1250 tbe, at 6gc; WO 

eraging We ibe, at 4¢c; © steers, averaging 
1050 tbe, at Sgc; lS steers, averaging 1100 ihe 
at 6,c; 15 steers, averaging Lldu Ibe, at 86.60; 
steets, averaging 120 Ibs at 5§. 

J. B. Cuow soid 15 steers w J. Back, weighing 
15,27u fs 

E. H Eames soul 1h steers, averaging 1200 
Be. at Sec; steers, averaging idw Ibs, at 
$6.90; 9 steers, averaging 1900 fBs, a: G@c; 
4 sveers, averaging 1130 ihe at 6c. 

SALES AT OLD YARDS. 

Hathaway & Swift sold 33 swers, 37,530 tbs, at 
25.30; 43 steers, 56,700 fs, at Thc; W steers, 
27 Sa ibe, at Tye ; 24 steers, 31,140 ibs, at The; 22 
steers, 25,65. [Be at 6¢c; SO steers, 60,63u Ie ac 
65c; 27 steers, 29,500 ths at 96.30 

>. i. Weedoridye sold 4 steers, 520 Mya at Sc; 
LO steers, 9,075 Be at Sc; two lots af IT and W 
steers, at Sc; JO Texas cows, 4,700 fhe at 3§c 

Fitch & Stetson suid } seeers, 9,590 Ibe at G§c; 
1S cows, 19,3 © te ar gc; 9 steers, $960 MBs ar 
Sec ; 9 steers, 10,720 Be at 6c. 

C. Leavict & Son sold 6 ggeers, averaging 1250 
Bs at 96.55, 12 steers, averaging 1365 Ibs at 
37 15; 10 steers averaging 1150 Ibs at 64c. 

J. B. Cook sold 22 swers averagiog 1025 Be at 
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Juves # gail 
W sterme ous, each 


The supply is not heavy when compared with | 


supply corresponding with the week ome year 
igu, still prices buve falien off om lambe, and the 
vest full car loads were sold at # &. 

J. Newell soida fancy floes of 116 bead thar 
averaged 74 tbe at 6h: @# Wb, that came from 
Canada. The feey in the country this season 
has browght Spring lambe to market earlier than 
usaal. ihe decline is more on lambe than on 


}eheep. Last week we quoted best lambs at 7c, } 


and as gooda lot obtained this week at - hp 
. C. Clark soid 62 lambs, eat ete at 
gc 4 ID; 36 sheep average Liv bs at # 
ne C. Tower soid $7 sbeep and Lambs, 5640 Is | 
at 54 
' fie T aeeey sold 88 lambs, 4060 ths at 44; 
10 sheep, 1 20 tbs at 4c. j 
Cc. W. Hall wid 75 lambs, average 56 [Bs at 
Sjc. I McBride sald 1.@ mgmbds, average 5S Ibe) 
at 6§e. 
i OP Dempery sakt 100 lambs, average 64 ts at 
| Ghe ib. 
O; © chan sokd 194 lambs, average 57 Be at 4c ; | 
6 sheep, 7 0 ibs the lot at Sc Mb. } 
sTOMECATILE & WORKING GXES | 
Very few store cartie noticed, seageety any in- 
quiry. Some of the northern New York heifers | 
were slim and would make very goud stores. 
Ouly two or three pes of working oxen noticed. ; 
SEW MILCH Cows. 
Northern dealers hit a hard market for milch 
cows this week. C. W. Hall hud several cows 


and he wanted ft to be understood that he was 
stuck this week on that 
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M. Jo} ce god 1 springer 
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i'r. 19 @ al - 
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$4 4 I 
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Fruit and Vegeta! 
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Country, ton 25 00g25 00 | Straw, Dune 
Sait Hay toc. .15 Wglé & | st 
BOSTON SEED MARK” 5 
Corrected by J. Breck & Sun, 51 Yorte #* 
100 @ 125 | Hangs Gr, 
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Weeds and worms. 
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de ce to see fresh forees dow down through | parable with rothing of which people bave| 
ehaanels of their own finding into the sec-| am experience. Homes were scattered over - 
tional, the State, the pg and the town | ‘ht Toads and fiehls, and their mecumulaced | Mest of them indispensable, im their way and ex 
fas - » *™ | -ontents strewn fer and wide. The escapes | terpri-ing farmers will not ies the chance slip 

# again, and impart to them a new life! fom death were many and most remark-| that will sick them with what they must have 
and meaning. It js not to be, either, od ee | f they intend to succeed. 


This is the recipe: Take boiled linseed oil Seen enarro growing, ti 
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draw pubiie nocice to them; all aré valuable, aud Poeddi, 1 
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